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+265. NYCTICORAX GRISEUS (L.). N. europaeus, Hartl., Orn. 
Westafr. p. 225. 

One specimen of the European Night-Heron, which is a new 
bird to Fantee. 


266. Numentus PHÆOPUS (L.); Hartl., Orn. Westafr. p. 232. 
Shot by Mr. Ussher on the Nagua river. Sent by Pel from 
Ashantee. 


267. Numenius arquatvus(L.); Hartl., Orn. Westafr. p. 232. 

Also from the Nagua river. 

268. Toranus CALIDRIS, Bechst.; Hartl., Orn, Westafr. 
p. 234. 

One specimen from the Nagua river. Also procured by Pel 
in Ashantee. 


+269. PROCELLARIA PELAGICA, L.; Gray, Hand-l. of B. ii. 
p. 103. 

One specimen of the Stormy Petrel, which would appear to 
be new to West Africa altogether. 


+270. PROCELLARIA oceanica, Kuhl; Gray, Hand-l. of B. 
ili. p. 104. Thalassidroma wilsoni, Bp. ; Hartl., Orn. Westafr. 
p. 251. 

Two specimens received from Mr. Ussher. 

271. STERNA MINUTA, L.; Hartl., Orn. Westaf. p. 256. 

Mr. Howard Saunders kindly identified for me this species, 
a specimen of which was shot by Mr. Ussher on the Nagua 
river. Weiss procured it on the Gold Coast. 


XI.— Letters, Announcements, &c. 


The following letters, addressed “To the Editors of ‘The 
Ibis,’ ”? have been received :— 


Sir.—My time has been so taken up by my professional 
duties, that I have been unable to grasp the opportunities 
of collecting specimens and observing that have presented 
themselves to me of late. However, I send you the following 
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scattered notes in the hope that they may prove of some slight 
interest, more especially those relating to the little-observed 
Procellariide. I may remark that the last two years of my life 
have been passed on the South Atlantic Ocean, and that my 
soul is weary of Albatroses and Petrels, and I hope never to 
see another in his native haunts. 

We visited the island of Tristan d’?Acunha in September 1868. 
I was much interested in this magnificent mountain, the nursery 
of the wandering Albatros, its snow-covered summit juiting 
into the clouds, the sides variegated with green slopes and 
jagged dun-coloured rocks, and its black beach fringed with 
the restless foam of the Atlantic, whilst vast masses of sea- 
wrack wave their slimy arms in the swell round the coast. The 
Albatroses, which nest on the highest ledges of the cliffs, 
present the appearance of mere specks, so great is the altitude. 
The inhabitants, who had not much ornithological information 
to impart, stated most positively that the Albatroses remained 
at the island throughout the year, laying their eggs in January, 
and the young flying in November, and that consequently there 
is almost always on the island a supply of young birds, which 
are consumed in great quantities for food, and appear to be con- 
sidered rather a delicacy., The slopes are covered with very 
fine sheep ; but the inhabitants are averse to eating them, as they 
fetch a good price from passing ships; and in Tristan d’Acunha 
money goes as far as it does anywhere. The solitary wingless 
land-bird of the island is fast becoming extinct, from the depre- 
dations of the wild cats. [obtained here the eggs of Diomedea 
exulans, D. melanophrys, and Procellaria gigantea, besides those 
of several other species, which I was unable to identify. 

In my communication to ‘The Ibis? (N.S. vol. iv. no. 15), 
I stated my doubts as to the existence of Thalassidroma leuco- 
gastra. After two years’ further observation in these seas, I do 
not feel justified in altering my views. T. melanoyastra may be 
called the Sparrow of the South Atlantic, from its numbers and 
tameness ; but on only one occasion have I seen a bird that 
might have been T. leucogastra, and it was on this visit to Tristan 
d’ Acunha. 

Mr. Layard, who takes an opposite view, wished me to men- 
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tion this occurrence; but so doubtful am I still about it, that, 
were it not for his request, I should not have done so. If it 
exists at all it must be extremely rare in these seas. 

From several passages between the tropics and the south, I 
made the following notes of the northern range of the species 


named in the accompanying Table: 


African Coast | American Coast | Eastern Coast 
Species. of of of 

South Atlantic. | South Atlantic. South Africa. 
T. melanogastra .. 21-8: 21°S. 26° to 25° S. 
P. gigantea ......% 27° to 26°S. | 27° to 26°S. TES] 
P capensis, mar.. 27° to 25° 5. 24° S. 26° to 25° S. 
D. exulans... .... ditto ditto DTO i 
D. melanophrys ditto ditto 2025 


With the exception of D. exulans, these birds are as plentiful 
on the American as on the African side; I attribute the com- 
parative absence of that species to the prevailing westerly winds, 
against which they would have to travel from Tristan d’Acunha. 
All the Albatroses, and most of the Petrels, follow ships ; conse- 
quently vessels going to the north would observe them in higher 
latitudes than vessels coming from the equator. For instance, 
on leaving Rio de Janeiro in October last there were at least 
thirty Black-bellied Petrels round the ship in latitude 5°S., 
longitude 30° W. ; but I feel sure that they had been enticed 
beyond their true boundary by the ship; and again for several 
days after our arrival either in Simon’s Bay or Monte Video, 
Albatroses and Petrels, scarcely ever seen on other occasions, 
would sit or fly round us, wondering where they had arrived, 
and, after due cogitation, would wing away to sea. 

I am ashamed to say that during my stay in South America 
my love of shooting utterly sapped my ardour as a collector, and 
I gathered very little information. Still a few notes on the 
general ornithological features of the country bordering on the 
River Plate may not be uninteresting. 
stay at a large estate on the St. Lucia river (a tributary of the 
Rio de la Plata), sometimes dwelling in the owner’s house, and 


I made a prolonged 


at others pitching my tent far away in the wild bush on the 
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river-bauks. In all my wanderings I never stayed in a locality 
so full of game combined with such a delicious climate; cool, 
bracing, and sunny, with generally a slight frost during the 
night, it offers every inducement to the naturalist or sports- 
mau. 

Capybaras (called by the natives Capinches) abounded, and 
combined with the foxes to make the nights hideous with their 
yells, while their paths threaded the wooded banks in all di- 
rections. Otters swam in the river; and a little rodent, of the 
shape and size of a Guinea-pig, but coloured like a rat, rushed 
in hundreds into the clumps of rushes on the approach of the 
human footstep. 

There are two species of birds called Partridges by the natives : 
the one, small, never in coveys but in myriads, reminded me in 
their manners of the Quail of the Old World, being literally 
flushed at every yard; the other (Rhynchotus rufescens, Temm.), 
as large as the English Pheasant, a magnificent fellow, flaps 
heavily up from the long dead grass in the vicinity of swamps, 
and, if not bagged, invariably seeks safety in impenetrable 
morass. If, however, they can be headed away from the marsh 
and are quickly followed up, they will vot rise more than two or 
three times; and in this way I have sometimes caught them 
by hand. 

Spur-winged Lapwings ( Vanellus cayennensis, Gm.), always in 
pairs, sit on the edge of the damp spots or pools, and, rising as 
we approach, shriek Terek-Terek (their native name) as they 
circle round our heads. They are horribly annoying, as they 
follow and alight in front and about one; and after as it were 
chuckling their name over, they spring up again yelling more 
dismally than before. My companion always shot them—and 
when remonstrated with, said he liked them in pies; however, 
it certainly was a relief when they fell and the clamour ceased ; 
and I am bound to confess that he did the eating part consci- 
entiously. 

Several varieties of wild Duck, Snipe, and Waders abounded 
in the marshes and streams, besides Coots and Water-hens. 
Two species of Grebe were also very common on the St. Lucia 
river. 
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Little Burrowing Owlets sat in many of the depressions of 
the ground, generally flying about a hundred yards and perching 
on a thistle when frightened. 

The Ostrich, Rhea americana, and Deer were very plentiful 
on the plains, and afford capital sport either stalking or riding. 
The former are not good to eat; but their stomachs are sought 
after as a medicine, and their feathers also possess a small com- 
mercial value. 

My friend, the proprietor of this estate, a very enlightened 
Spanish gentleman. resident in Monte Video, asked me to shoot 
him a dozen, as he wished to send the stomachs to some friends 
in Europe. I obtained my first four very easily by following 
the advice of a young gaucho who was with me. In compliance 
with his instructions, on observing a troop we went: carelessly 
towards them till they appeared startled, when we threw our- 
selves on the ground and flung our arms and legs about. The 
birds cautiously approached with outstretched necks to see what 
we were. When the foremost one (the male, known by his blacker 
neck) was within about sixty yards, I shot him with my rifle ; and 
seizing my gun from the boy, I rushed at the remainder of the 
flock, the hens. They charged undauntedly up to me with out- 
stretched and drooping wings, and I secured some more; the 
remainder turned and ran off at a tremendous pace; but I was 
lucky enough to stop another with a bullet. My boy assured 
me that, had I shot a hen first, the others would have made off 
at once. I always adopted this plan afterwards, with varying 
success. 

I do not know what truth there may be in this idea about 
their stomachs; but the boers at the Cape of Good Hope dry and 
grind up the stomach of the Knorhaan (Hupidotis afra) for the 
same purpose. 

I was three months in the River Plate, but during that period 
I never saw any bird of the Cormorant tribe; Gulls and Terns, 
however, were very plentiful; and just before our departure in 
September several pairs of Black-necked Swans were observed 
from the ship. 

Between Monte Video and the northern extreme of the South- 
American continent, at a distance varying from 300 to 100 
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miles, we were frequently visited by Scolopacide, Hirundinide, 
and Passerine, and this in fine weather. 
Yours, &c., 
Row ann M. SPERLING. 


Srr,—Some months since, when examining the British-killed 
Larus atricilla in the Montagu collection at the British Musenm, 
Mr. G. R. Gray called my attention to a bird obtained in the 
Thames and also ascribed to that species. On subsequently 
comparing this individual with a series of various allied species 
in my collection, I identitied it, with the complete concurrence of 
Mr. Gray, as an immature example of Larus melanocephalus, a 
Gull which, from its rich black hood and bright red bill, cannot 
fail to be familiar to every one who has traversed the Mediter- 
ranean in spring and summer. Mr. Gray informed me that he 
obtained it on the 23rd March, 1866, from Mr. H. Whitely, 
curator of the Royal Artillery Museum at Woolwich, who, in 
reply to my inquiries wrote to me as follows :— 

“ I find, upon looking back at my books, that I sold Mr. G. 
Gray a Gull on the 23rd of March, 1866, which, at the time, he 
took to be a hybrid between the Common Gull and the Kitti- 
wake. This bird was shot im the month of January 1866, near 
Barking Creek, by a waterman, and brought to me for sale with 
other birds: I bought this bird, not knowing what species it 
was, and at the date mentioned took it to Mr. Gray.” 

The specimen in question is a bird of the first year, in pre- 
cisely the same state of plumage as a Maltese specimen shot 
early in February. In the adult plumage this species is distin- 
guishable at a glance from L. ridibundus; and even immature 
birds of the former show a stronger bill and somewhat Jarger 
tarsi; still the best distinction exists in the first primary. In 
young L. melanocephalus that portion of the inner web which 
lies next to the shaft is smoke-coloured on both upper and under 
sides, whereas in L. ridibundus it is white, as is also the shaft, 
This holds good until L. melanocephalus has lost all colour on the 
inner web of the first primary, when the dark edging of the same 
feather in L. ridibundus forms a still more marked distinction. 
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A further peculiarity of this species is, that although it assumes 
the black head in its second spring, when it commences to breed, 
yet it does not acquire the full white primaries until the third 
spring. Figures and descriptions of this bird are to be found in 
Gould’s ‘Birds of Europe,’ vol. v., and in Bree’s ‘ Birds of 
Europe not observed in the British Isles,’ vol. iv. p. 104. 
I am yours, 
Howarp SAUNDERS. 
London, August 1871. 


Srr,—In ‘The Ibis’ for 1870, p. 153, Dr. Salvadori asserted 
that Francolinus vulgaris still existed in Sicily; and having in 
reply, op. cit. p. 299, briefly stated my reasons for believing in 
its extinction in that island, I was content to let the matter 
rest until it should be settled by Professor Doderlein, who was 
then on the point of visiting Terranova for that express purpose. 
The result of his expedition is given in the 8rd part of his 
‘ Avifauna del Modenese e della Sicilia,’ pp. 159, 160 (Palermo, 
1871), from which I translate the following :— 

“ I confess that on this occasion I have not had the good 
fortune to kill a Francolin myself; but from the information ob- 
tained I can state the following :—I1st. That, up to the end of 
1865, individuals were annually obtained near Suero and Butera, 
where the herbage is aromatic, and were sent for the Christmas 
festivities to the Prince of Monteleone-Pignatelli, proprietor of 
that fertile plam. 2nd. That later on, the species being now 
represented by extremely few individuals, single specimens were 
occasionally obtained on the estate of Falconara, near Terranova, 
recently acquired by the Baron Bordonaro, where, in the autumn 
of 1869, one, perhaps the last* individual, was procured, and eaten 
at a dinner at Terranova. This fact, attested by the Prefect 
and many sportsmen of the country, was announced to me in 
the course of the past year by Professor Tacchini, who was down 
there to take observations for the solar eclipse of 1870. 3rd. 
That, notwithstanding the extreme rarity of this bird in the 
present day, the captain of the rural guard of Terranova pro- 


[* The italics are mine.—H. 8. ] 
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mised, in consideration of the reward offered, to forward me 
at Palermo in the course of the present year one or two indi- 
viduals of the much desired species. The result of all this is, 
that although very rare, the Francolin still existed up to the au- 
tumn of 1869 in some parts of the island ; but if not already 
extinct, it will inevitably be so in a very short time.” 

I confess my inability to agree to my sanguine friend’s de- 
duction as to the existence of even “ the last of the Francolins ” 
in 1869. If he had seen a feather of the individual in question 
which he could pronounce to be undoubtedly that of a Francolin, 
I should be reduced to silence; but I am not satisfied with the 
hearsay evidence even of prefects and sportsmen. Lord Lilford, 
in his able article (Ibis, i862, pp. 352-356), enumerates no less 
than six other species to which he has heard the term “ Franco- 
lino” applied ; of these (notably Otis tetrax and Œdicnemus cre- 
pitans), several are found in Sicily ; and I can add Phasianus col- 
chicus, which is now tolerably plentiful in some parts of that 
island. It must be borne in mind that for some time prior,to 
his visit, Professor Doderlein had enlisted in his behalf the ser- 
vices of many well-known inhabitants of the district, one of them 
a practical ornithologist at Girgenti, and that a very large reward 
had been offered ; yet, in spite of all this, the solitary specimen 
obtained is forthwith devoured, not at a remote farm-house by 
an ignorant peasant, but in the principal town, at a banquet at 
which the attesting Prefect and sportsmen probably assisted. I 
think it would be as well not to insist upon what, if true, is one 
of the most barbarous acts of the latter half of the present cen- 
tury. 

I am yours, &e. 


Howarp SAUNDERS. 
London, December 14, 1871. 


—_— a mee 


Futtehgurh, N. W. P., 
June 24, 1871. 
Sır, —As very little seems to be known regarding the nidifi- 
cation of the Whiskered Tern, Sterna leucopareia (Hydrochelidon 
indica of Jerdon) the following notes may not be without in- 
terest to some of the readers of ‘ The Ibis.’ 
SER II.—VOL, 1I. G 
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-When stationed at Fyzabad, Oudh, in 1867, I went out one 
July morning with my friend Mr. Naher, of the Oudh Commission, 
on a naturalizing excursion ; and we had hardly gone two miles 
beyond the town when our attention was attracted by the out- 
cry of a vast assembly of these handsome Terns, that were 
flying over a gheel or swamp, about a mile in circumference, 
and within a stone’s throw of the main road and of a village 
which overlooked the piece of water. 

My friend, who had a pair of glasses in his hand, called out 
that they were building nests on the swamp, which was one mass 
of tangled weeds and aquatic creepers, &c. I was, of course, 
somewhat incredulous of their building floating nests, as Jerdon 
mentions that they lay on the “churs” of the Ganges, 2. e. 
sand-banks. We were, however, soon assured that they were 
all actively engaged in carrying long wire-like weeds (some of 
them 2 feet long) from different parts of the gheel, and making 
huge floating nests on the surface of the water. 

On the 7th July we again visited the place, taking a small 
canoe with us, which was pushed through the rushes and weeds 
with the greatest difficulty ; and we were soon rewarded with as 
many eggs as we could carry home. 

Each nest contained one, two, or three eggs,—though possi- 
bly four may be the proper number, had we allowed the birds 
sufficient time to lay the full complement. 

The circumference of some of the nests I measured ranged 
between 34 and 4 feet, and they were about 4 inches thick. They 
were composed entirely of aquatic plants, and so interwoven with 
the growing creepers that it was quite impossible to remove them 
without cutting at the foundation of the structure. I managed 
to bring away a few, which, together with specimens of the birds 
and their eggs, I deposited in the Fyzabad Museum before leav- 
ing for England. The eggs, as may be expected, are subject to 
the same endless varieties as those of the S. Airundo and S. arctica, 
but differ in being smaller, less pointed, and in the general 
ground-colour being much lighter. 

On comparing twelve that I still possess with an equal num- 
ber of the eggs of the other two species, | find that the average 
length of the former (S. leucopareia) is 1-4 inch, about 0:2 less 
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than those of S. hirundo and S. arctica. One egg is somewhat 
similar to one figured on Hewitson’s plate; but all twelve are 
from 0-2 to 0°3 less in length. Two that I have resemble mi- 
niature eggs of the Black Guillemot, and are perfect beauties. 
In 1868 I again visited the same gheel ; but, owing toa scanty 
fall of rain, the swamp was next to dry, and not a Tern near it. 
I am glad, however, to find from a letter just read from a cor- 
respondent at Fyzabad, that the birds have this season returned 
to their old breeding-haunts, but have not yet commenced to 


build. ” 


I remain, &c., 
ANDREW ANDERSON. 


2 August, 1871. 

Sir,—The supposed specimen of Athene noctua from Poona, 
in the Norwich Museum, referred to by Dr. Jerdon (Ibis, 1871, 
p. 349), proves, on closer examination, to be only an example of 
Athene brama. 

I may also remark, with reference to Dr. Sclater’s allusion (at 
p-358 of the same volume) to theShort-eared Owl of the Sandwic: 
Islands, that in 1869 I examined specimens from those islands in 
the museum of the Jardin des Plantes, which appeared to me to 
be identical with the ordinary widely spread Otus brachyotus. 

I am yours, &c. 
J. H. Gurney. 


Colonial Museum, Wellington, N.Z., 
August 5, 1871. 


S1r,—I send you some synonyms of two of Forster’s Petrels 
which I think I have made out, and which have for a long time 
“ wanted a situation.” 


ProceLuaria TRISTIS, Forst., =P. grisea, L. (not of Forst., 
which is P. cinerea, Gmel., nor of Kuhl, which is P. atlantica, 
Gould), = Puffinus amaurosoma, Coues. 

This is the “ Mutton-bird” of the south part of New Zea- 
land: the under wing-coverts are white; the bill is bluish 
white passing into black on the culmen and gonys; feet and legs 

G2 
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bluish white; in the young bird the bill, legs, and feet are 
brownish black. It is abundant on Stewart’s Island, and pro- 
bably also on the Auckland Islands. 

ProcE.LiaRiA GAVIA, Forst., = Puffinus opisthomelas, Coues. 

The locality, Queen Charlotte’s Sound, and the habit, “ gre- 
garia,” given by Forster are enough to show that his bird was 
not an Æstrelata, which never frequents the Sound, and never 
flies in flocks. The only gregarious Petrels belong to the genera 
Halodroma, Puffinus, Prion, and Daption. The first and last are 
of course out of the question; and the length of tħe tail of 
gavia (2°5") puts Prion out of the question also. The colour 
also °*(“ cærulescenti-nigra ”) is much nearer to that of P. opistho- 
melas than to any Prion or to P. cookii. P. opisthomelas 
varies considerably in size, especially in the length of the tail; 
but the following may be taken as an average of New-Zealand 
specimens. 

Expanse 26", length 12} to 134; bill along culmen 14, to 
gape 2; tail 3°5 to 2°75. These measurements are almost iden- 
tical with those given by Forster*. I have never seen any 
species of Æstrelata in Queen Charlotte’s Sound; but Puffinus 


opisthomelas is common there. 
Yours truly, 


F. W. Hutton. 


Geological Survey Office, 

Calcutta, August 25, 1871. 

Sır, —Prinia adamsi, Jerdon, ‘ Birds of India,’ ii. p. 170, has 
remained an obscure species ever since its description, and is in- 
cluded in the list of doubtful forms in Jerdon’s Appendix. Rather 
more than two years ago Mr. Fairbank collected specimens at 
Wadale (in the Upper Godavari valley, near Ahmadnagur, and 
about 150 miles east of Bombay) which he looked upon as be- 
longing to this species; and, with his usual liberality, he left 
four specimens and the nest in my hands for more complete 
description. I had hoped to include an account of them 
* Forster gives the tibiæ of P. gavia 1} inch; this, I think, must be 


a mistake for tarsi; the tibia of P. opisthomelas is 2! inch, the tarsus 
12 inch. 
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with some other Indian ornithological notes ; but time has not 
sufficed for writing out the latter; and as I find P. adamsi again 
referred to by Mr. Hume (in ‘The Ibis’ for 1870, p. 145), I 
think it will be useful to give a fuller description of it than has 
hitherto appeared. 

On showing the bird and its nest to Mr. Blyth, that gentle- 
man remarked that the structure of the latter proved the builder 
to be a Drymeca, aud not a Prinia, the structure being of grass 
woven together, and not of leaves, and being of a different form 
from the nest of a Prinia. The following is a description of 
the bird. 

Drymeca adamsi (Jerdon). The whole of the upper parts 
are greyish brown in specimens shot in the autumn, rufescent 
brown in those killed in the spring, the latter being perhaps 
birds of the year ; head obsoletely striated. The quills are of the 
same colour as the back, the inner margins isabelline. Tail 
rather lighter in colour, the feathers, ten in number, being still 
paler beneath; central rectrices not spotted at the end, but 
subobsoletely and closely marked with transverse bands above; all 
the others have a pale tip and a dusky spot of variable size and 
hue close to it. Underparts silky white, with a slight isabel- 
line tinge in autumn specimens, rufescent in those killed in the 
spring. Bull dusky; legs pale brown; iris reddish buff. Mea- 
surements, taken from four specimens (three males, and one with 
the sex not determined) :—Wing 1°88 to 1°95 ; tail 2°05 to 2°25; 
tarsus 0°77 to 0°82; bill from forehead 0°38, from gape 0°55 
to.0°58. The first primary 0°45 in. shorter than the second, 
which is barely 0'2 in. less than the third; the fifth is the 
longest; the sixth equals the fourth, and the eighth the 
third. 

I cannot say whether the two specimens shot in the spring 
are young birds, or whether the plumage changes with the 
season. They are decidedly more rufescent above and below 
than the birds (undoubted adults) shot in the autumn. 

The nest is of grass, shaped somewhat like a soda-water 
bottle, with an entrance at the side near the top. It is suspended 
from the leaves of the Leajri (Holcus spica), a cereal largely 
grown in the Deccan, and, in fact, throughout a large portion of 
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India. The bird breeds in October, and lays four eggs, mea- 
suring 0-6 inch in length, greenish blue in colour, with dark 
red-brown blotches and irregular twisted lines at the larger end. 
The birds are found throughout the year, like other Drymace, 
haunting high grass, bushes, and grain-fields. I am indebted 
to Mr. Fairbank for all these details. 

- D. adamsi is distinguished from D. inornata chiefly by its 
smaller size, much shorter tail, and rather more slender and 
shorter bill. It is less rufous in colour ; and the claws are rather 
smaller and straighter, the hind claw especially. 

This bird will, I suppose, be placed in Drymoipus by the 
believers in that genus. To quote Dr. Jerdon, B. Ind. ii. p. 178, 
«The genus Drymoipus was instituted by Bonaparte for the 
Asiatic Drymoice. It differs from Prinia,” &c. &e. “The 
species have usually been classed under Drymoica; but Bona- 
parte has separated the Indian species from the African ones, 
and, though unaware in what points they differ, I shall follow 
Mr. Blyth’s example and keep them distinct.” Mr. Blyth, 
however, has never assigned any better reason than Bonaparte, 
who gave none at all. Blyth followed Bonaparte, and Jerdon 
follows Blyth; and Gray, in the Hand-list of birds, follows 
Jerdon, or, rather, improves upon him, in a very dubious manner, 
by making Drymoipus a subgenus of Prinia. 

Now, when Neophron ginginianus is proved to be generically 
distinct from N. percnopterus (even its specific difference is as 
yet dubious) —when Gyps bengalensis, G. indicus, and G. fulvus 
of India are conclusively shown to belong to a genus different 
from that which includes G. bengalensis (v. africanus ?), ŒG. ruep- 
pelli, and G. fulvus of Africa—when Circus swainsoni, Elanus 
melanopterus, Cypselus affinis, Oxylophus jacobinus, Ceryle rudis, 
Lanius lahtora, Saxicola isabellina, and a number of other birds 
are proved to be distinct, generically as well as specifically, from 
the African forms which go by the same names—when it is 
clearly demonstrated that species like Micronisus badius, Aquila 
fulvescens (v. fusca), Merops viridis, Centropus viridis, Dicrurus 
macrocercus, Tchitrea affinis, Chatorhea caudata, Oriolus kundoo, 
O. melanocephalus, Pratincola leucura, Parus nuchalis, Zosterops 
palpebrosus, &c. (1 take a very few instances out of a host) are 
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respectively diverse, to a degree which it is justifiable to con- 
sider generic, from their African representatives (Wicronisus 
sphenurus and M. brachydactylus, Aquila neviides, Merops 
viridissimus, Centropus monachus, Dicrurus divaricatus, &c., 
Tehitrea melanoyastra, Chatorhea acacia, Oriolus galbula, O. mo- 
nacha and others, Pratincola hemprichi, Parus leuconotus, Zo- 
sterops poliogastra, &c.), then I shall be willing to admit that 
the circumstance of species being found in India is a good à 
priori reason for believing that they belong to a different genus 
from their African allies. But until these few difficulties have 
been overcome, I shall wait for better structural distinctions 
than have yet been pointed out before I admit the Indian Dry- 
mece to be generically separated from their African relatives. 

In the July number of this year’s ‘ Ibis’ (1871), Dr. Jerdon 
refers to a specimen of Hodgson’s Buteo plumipes, obtained by me 
in Sikkim. The specimen is a female in good plumage, agreeing 
admirably with Hodgson’s description ; and it appears to me to 
differ from all allied forms, including B. japonicus, in the small 
size of the tarsal scutes, in front especially. I have described 
the specimen at greater length in a paper to be published 
shortly in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, together 
with my other Sikkim collections. 


I remain, &c. 
W. T. BLANFORD. 


P.S. In what respect does Pellorneum subochraceum, Swinhoe, 
Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist., April 1871, differ from P. tickelli? 
J. A. S. B. 1859, p.414. They appear to me to be identical. 


Sır, — With reference to Mr. Hume’s statement in ‘The Ibis,’ 
3rd ser. vol. i. p. 404, allow me to remark that Haliaëtus albi- 
cilla never occurred to me in Lower Bengal, but that the spe- 
cimen to which he refers is probably one of H. leucocephalus in 
immature plumage, noticed in ‘Journ. As. Soc. B.’ vol. xxiv. 
p. 253. It is easy to distinguish specimens set up from dry 
skins from those which have been mounted immediately from 
fresh ones, as were the four examples of H. leucoryphus noticed 
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in my Catalogue, published in 1849. Between that date and the 
end of 1862 (when I left India) very considerable accessions to 
the live collection which I superintended had been made from 
time to time; besides which I was quite as familiar with H. albi- 
cilla as with H. leucoryphus, and therefore do not believe that I 
could possibly have mistaken one for the other. Whether or 
not I am right in my conjecture about H. leucocephalus, I feel 
confident that the Museum specimen referred by Mr. Hume to 
the young of H. albicilla will prove, on examination, to have been 
set up from a dry skin received from Europe. 

Now as to Haliaétus lineatus, as figured by Hardwicke. There 
was, if there is not still, a juvenile specimen, in the Calcutta 
museum, of Polioaétus ichthyaétus in the spotted plumage, resem- 
bling that of the young of Milvus govinda. Again, of two young 
examples of Huliaétus leucoryphus it is stated by Capt. Hutton (as 
cited by Mr. Hume) that “ at the end of five weeks the young 
ones exhibited as nearly as possible the plumage of the bird 
figured by Hardwicke and Gray as H. lineatus.” Now ina young 
one of the latter species which I saw taken from the nest (which 
contained along with it one addled egg), and which I kept alive 
for several months until I shipped it, the colouring remained from 
the first that of H. unicolor of Hardwicke. How are we to recou- 
cile such discrepancies? It is well known that the young of 
Loxia curvirostra is usually lineated like a young Goldfinch or 
Greenfinch ; but two or three years ago I was very much sur- 
prised to see a living young Crossbill, with its feathers not fully 
grown, the plumage of which was not at all lineated, but quite 
resembled that of an ordinary mature female. That young 
Crossbill, by the way, must have been hatched in England, to- 
wards the end of December! When ascending to rob the nest 
of Haliaétus leucoryphus referred to, the lad I sent up the tree 
(a high and very difficult one to climb) was certainly about to 
be attacked by the female Eagle, when I fired at her and un- 
fortunately only broke her leg, which hung down as she con- 
tinued to fly around; but neither she nor her mate approached 
afterwards within reach of the gun. The bird was approaching 
nearer and still nearer at every sweep, and the peril of the lad 
seemed imminent, when I pulled the trigger in his defence. 
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Among the mounted skins in the British Museum may be 
seen, side by side, examples of the young of Huhua nipalensis 
and H. orientalis, which are very strongly distinguished from 
each other; and I have no hesitation in pronouncing, contrary 
to the opinion of Dr. Jerdon (Ibis, 1870, p. 346), that the Te- 
nasserim specimen which was designated Ptiloskelos amhersti 
by Col. Tickell is the young of H. nipalensis, and not of H. ort- 
entalis. I have the most distinct remembrance of it, and assign 
it thus without any hesitation,—an identification which consider- 
ably extends the ascertained range of the much larger Himalayan 
species. 

Among the specimens of economic zoology which are now 
exhibited in the India-House Museum, I lately noticed a heap 
of skins labelled as “ Indian Game-birds.” Among them I re- 
marked two species of Sand-Grouse which have not been ad- 
mitted hitherto into the Indian avifauna, viz. a fine pair of 
Pterocles guttatus (sive senegallus) which are marked as having 
been procured by Griffith, at Koree, in Sindh, and one specimen 
of P. coronatus, which was also procured by Griffith; but the 
locality is not mentioned. Both species have been figured in 
Gould’s ‘ Birds of Asia,’ 

The late distinguished botanist, Samuel Griffith, as is well 
known, made zoological collections in Sindh and Affghanistan, 
aud afterwards in the Khasia hills ; and those collections having 
got mixed up, not a few of the Khasia species are erroneously 
set down as having been obtained in Affghanistan in the Cata- 
logues of the specimens of Mammalia and Birds contained in 
the London East-India Museum, prepared by Messrs. Horsfield 
and Moore. <A list of such species may not be unacceptable 
even now, inclusive of a few marked with a note of doubt, but 
which, as I suspect, were obtained in the more eastern locality 
by Griffith. Of mammalia, Urra cancrivora, Mustela horsfieldi 
Lutra indigitata?, and Sorex griffithii. Of birds :— 


Circus melanoleucus. Psarisomus dathousie. 
Ketupa ceylonensis ?* Halcyon leucocephalus. 
Nyctiornis athertoni. Pericrocotus peregrinus. 


* Since obtained in the valley of the Jordan by Dr. Tristram. 
SER. III.— VOL. II. H 
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Zoothera marginata. Spizixus canifrons. 
Turdus ruficollis?* Adult and Oriolus traillii. 
young. ~ Rwuticilla rufiventris (nipalensis). 
Merula castanea. R. leucocephala. 
Myiophoneus temmincki. Henicurus immaculatus. 
Garrulax leucolophus. Liothrix luteus. 
Actinodura egertoni. L. argentauris. 
Sibia gracilis. Ixulus castaneiceps. 
Timalia pileata. Parus cinereus. 
Pomatorhinus hypoleucus. Pnoépyga longicaudata. 


Ixus flavescens. 


Another bird which I cannot help thinking is assigned to 
Afghanistan and Tibet by mistake, is the Yuna indica, Gould, 
which, as suggested to me by Mr. R. B. Sharpe, appears to have 
been founded upon a specimen of the South-African Y. pecto- 
ralis, Vigors, just as the Cisticola magna of Gould’s ‘ Birds of 
Australia’ was long ago shown by Strickland, in the ‘ Contri- 
butions to Ornithology,’ to have been founded on a specimen, 
lent by himself, of what afterwards proved to be the South- 
African Drymeca levaillanti. In Malherbe’s monograph of the 
Picide,a copy of one of Mr. Gould’s figures of his alleged 
Y. indica is given in the same plate as a figure of Y. pectoralis 
and one of Y. equinoctialis ; and it certainly does not appear to 
me in what respect the two former differ as species from one 
another. 

I am yours, &c., 


E. BLYTH. 


Professor Newton informs us that Dr. Bessels, who has 
already had some experience in Arctic zoology, has embarked 
as a naturalist with the American Expedition under Captain 
Hall, the object of which is to reach the North Pole by way 
of Smith’s Sound. It was originally intended that Dr. David 
Walker, who served as naturalist on board the ‘ Fox’ during 
her ever memorable voyage in 1857-59 in search of the 
Franklin Expedition, and contributed to this Journal a paper on 
the birds he then observed (Ibis, 1860, pp. 165-168),s hould 
accompany Captain Hall; but unfortunately this arrangement 


* Procured in the Khasias by Major Godwin-Austen. 
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was not adopted. It is to be feared, from what we hear, that 
scientific research forms but a very secondary object in the pro- 
gramme of this expedition. Still all who have engaged in it 
have our best wishes for success. If the road to the Pole can 
be but shown, we are sure ornithologists will not be slow in 
following it. 


The best friends of ‘The Ibis’ have not been limited to those 
whose names have appeared oftenest, or even many times, in its 
pages. In this country ornithology has many of its warmest 
supporters among men who scarcely ever published a line on this 
subject. Such an one was Epwarp Croucu Newcome, an 
original Member of the B. O. U., who died on the 22nd of Sep- 
tember last, having nearly completed his sixty-second year. 
Devotedly attached from his boyhood to field-sports, and having 
abundant opportunities for their enjoyment, his undoubted 
preference was for such as brought him more especially into 
contact with the wilder and less-known kinds of birds; and 
being a close and accurate observer, his knowledge of their 
habits and peculiarities was of extraordinary extent. As an 
efficient falconer he was, perhaps, unequalled, whether by profes- 
sionals or amateurs ; and for many years he was, in England, 
almost the sole and certainly the most influential supporter of 
that ancient and nearly obsolete sport. In the pursuit of what 
are ordinarily termed “wild fowl,” and in the exercise of the 
various modes by which they are procured, he had attained an 
aptitude little, if at all, inferior to that of men whose livelihood 
depends on the successful practice of their vocation. But expe- 
rience in the field was not all + one of his favourite employments 
was the formation of a collection of British birds ; and this, con- 
sisting almost entirely of specimens preserved and set up by his 
own hands, remains one of the best of its kind in the kingdom, 
whether for the completeness and rarity of its contents or for the 
artistic taste and ornithological truth with which they are mounted. 
Some of the species in it are represented by the only examples 
supposed to have been obtained in Britain. Such are the Rock- 
Thrush (Petrocincla saxatilis), the Capped Petrel (strelata 
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hesitata—which he himself rescued from the hands of his hawk- 
ing-boy), and the Lineated Buzzard (Buteo lineatus). Mr. New- 
come’s single contribution to ornithological literature is, we 
believe, limited to a brief notice in this Journal (Ibis, 1865, 
p- 549) of the bird last mentioned; but he was always ready 
cheerfully to communicate the results of his long experience to 
others, and the writers are not few who have availed themselves 
of his knowledge of the particular subjects in which he was so 
great a proficient. 


Mr. Sclater has received a letter from Mr. W. T. Blanford 
(dated Kurrachee, Nov. 16th) announcing that he has been 
appointed a Member of the British Expedition for the survey of 
the boundary between Persia and Beloochistan. After finishing 
the boundary between Mekran and Persia, near the coast, the 
party will proceed northwards to Seistan and Herat. This will 
bring them into a most interesting and quite unexplored country, 
both geologically and zoologically, of which this energetic natu- 
ralist is quite sure to take due advantage. 

Mr. Blanford remarks that Kurrachee is fairly within the 
uniform fauna of the desert region. On going out before break- 
fast he had shot four birds—Galerita cristata, Calandrella brachy- 
dactyla, Saxicola isabellina, and S. deserti. The same four species 
he had found amongst the commonest at Anerly Bay when he 
landed there with the Abyssinian Expedition. 


Mr. T. K. Salmon, of Guildford, will shortly leave England 
on a collecting-expedition to the highlands of the United States 
of Columbia, and will probably fix his headquarters at Medellin, 
the capital of the State of Antioquia. Hence he will be in a 
convenient position to explore the adjoining Cordillera of Quindiu, 
and Peak of Tolima, and to investigate the zoology of the upper 
valley of the Cauca, which has hitherto attracted very little 
attention. Mr. Salmon’s agent is Mr. Edward Gerrard, jun., 
of 31 College Place, Camden Town, who will be happy to receive 
subscriptions and orders for the expedition. 


